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Education 

Summary 


A  SiMl'MONTHLT  liPORT  OM  NIW  D  E  V  I  L  O  R  M  I  N  T  S  , 
TRENDS,  IDEAS,  AND  RESEARCH  IN  EDUCATION 


Government 


School  pleas  for  more  steel  had  not  been  an¬ 
swered  by  mid-month,  although  the  Defense  Production 
Administration  was  still  reviewing  all  requests  for  critical 
materials,  and  its  first-quarter,  1952,  allocations.  There 
are  reports  that  schools  will  get  only  slightly  more  than 
the  %,296  tons  already  scheduled. 

Most  school  hond  issues  won  out  in  this 
month’s  off-year  elections.  Here  are  some  results  of  local 
and  state  voting:  ( 1 )  Cincinnati  approved  sale  of  $14,000,- 
000  in  bonds  for  new  and  remodeled  school  buildings 
(2)  Dayton,  Ohio,  sanctioned  a  $12,000,000  school  bond 
issue  (3)  New  Jersey  voted  in  a  $ 15,000,000-improvement 
program  for  state  teachers  colleges. 

By  an  unexpected  pocket-veto,  the  President 
this  month  held  up  extension  of  federal  aid  to  schools 
in  critical  defense  housing  areas  until  Congress  recon¬ 
venes  and  takes  another  look  at  its  bill. 

While  Mr.  Truman  found  the  essential  purpose  of  H.R. 
5411  “meritorious,”  he  saw  one  provision  as  “highly  ob¬ 
jectionable.”  It  would  have  required  that  schools  built 
on  federal  property,  including  military  bases,  in  the  South 
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“conform  to  the  laws  of  the  states  in  which  such  instal¬ 
lations  were  located.”  If  enacted  into  law,  the  President 
pointed  out,  the  proposal  would  amount  to  a  step  back¬ 
ward  in  de-segregation  within  the  armed  forces,  and  would 
require  some  schools  on  federal  property  which  are  now 
operating  on  an  integrated  basis  to  become  segregated. 

If  Congress  accepts  Mr.  Truman’s  recommendations 
and  passes  the  bill  minus  the  segregation  provision  early 
in  the  next  session,  school  districts  in  71  communities 
(to  date)  may  qualify  for  federal  aid.  The  schools  would 
be  those  located  in  the  “critical  defense  housing  areas” 
named  by  the  Director  of  Defense  Mobilization. 

Resignation  of  John  Dale  Russell  as  assistant 
commissioner  for  higher  education  in  the  U.  S.  Office 
of  Education  was  announced  this  month.  Early  in  1952, 
Dr.  Russell  will  take  over  the  chief  executive’s  post  on 
the  Board  of  Educational  Finance  for  the  State  of  New 
Mexico. 

Resnoved  from  priee  eontrol  this  month  by  the 
Office  of  Price  Stabilization:  admissions  fees  to  school 
sports  and  entertainment  events  presented  on  school  prop¬ 
erty;  dues  and  assessments  of  non-profit  clubs  and  asso¬ 
ciations  not  connected  with  business  or  trades. 

Overlapping  tax  laws  are  being  considered  by 
the  House  Ways  &  Means  Committee.  It  will  make  its 
proposals  for  remedying  federal-state-local  tax  entangle¬ 
ments  before  the  82nd  Congress  comes  to  an  end. 

400  grants  for  advanced  science  study  will 
be  made  by  the  National  Science  Foundation  for  the 
1952-53  academic  year.  Fields  in  which  fellowships  will 
be  granted:  mathematics,  physics,  medical  research,  en¬ 
gineering  and  biology.  Details  on  the  stipends  (which 
start  at  $1,400)  and  allowances  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Fellowship  Office,  National  Research  Council,  Wash¬ 
ington  25,  D.  C. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
“Sales  Tax  Revenues  and  School  Financing,"  F.  J.  DeLaFleur. 
School  Board  Jour.,  Nov.  1951.  400  N.  Broadway,  Milwaukee  1. 
(Experiences  of  Erie  County,  N.Y.,  in  levying  a  sales  tax  for  benefit 
of  school  districts.) 

Trade  Barriers  to  Knowledge — A  Manual  of  Regulations  Affecting 
Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Materials.  Columbia  U.  Press, 
2960  Broadway,  N.Y.  27.  176p.  $1.  ( A  UNESCO  publication.) 
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Administration 


'^^The  American  School  Superintendent” 

will  be  the  thickest  AASA  yearbook  ever  to  come  from  the 
press.  Now  nearing  completion,  the  publication  will  de¬ 
vote  its  inore-than-600  pages  to  new  trends  in  school  ad¬ 
ministration,  as  illustrated  by  examples  of  good  practices. 
Release  date:  February,  1952. 

Balloting  has  been  completed  for  this  year’s  new  AASA 
president.  Winner  has  not  been  announced,  but  the  race 
was  among  Supt.  E.  Leslie  Bowsher,  of  Toledo;  Supt. 
Jordan  L.  Larson,  of  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y.;  and  Supt. 
Virgil  M.  Rogers,  of  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Tidings  of  faith  in  public  schools  were  trans¬ 
mitted  by  the  American  Legion  to  the  teaching  profession 
last  month.  At  the  national  Legion  convention  in  Miami, 
delegates  voted  ( 1 )  to  encourage  Legionnaire  support  for 
schools  faced  with  unconstructive  and  unjust  criticism 
(2)  to  back  teachers  who  instruct  youth  in  the  dangers 
of  Communism  (3)  to  commend  schools  for  their  co¬ 
operation  in  the  Legion’s  Americanism  program.  Another 
resolution  lauded  the  NEA  and  its  affiliates  for  barring 
Communists  and  other  subversives  from  membership. 

Only  discordant  note  was  directed  at  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities,  which  were  urged  to  make  American  history 
a  required  subject  either  for  entrance,  graduation  or  both. 

Xew  NEA  Defense  Commission  head  is  Dr. 

John  W.  Davis,  president  of  West  Virginia  State  College, 
it  was  announced  this  month. 

The  commission’s  most  recent  bulletin  (No.  39),  inci¬ 
dentally,  gives  schoolmen  tips  on  how  to  distinguish  be¬ 
tween  criticism  offered  sincerely  and  that  coming  from 
perennial  anti-school  agitators.  Points  to  consider  are 
those  suggested  by  Supt.  Virgil  M.  Rogers,  of  Battle  Creek, 
Mich.,  at  the  San  Francisco  NEA  convention. 

To  express  gratitude  to  teachers  and  other 
school  employes,  the  Pasadena  (Tex.)  school  board  spon¬ 
sors  an  all-school  banquet  each  year  at  which  it  honors 
(and  awards  service  pins)  to  staff  members  who  have 
completed  10,  15,  20  and  25  years  of  service. 

Struggle  to  preserve  academic  freedom 

in  institutions  of  higher  education  is  centered  this  year 
at  Ohio  State  University,  where  the  administration  has 
asserted  its  authority  in  determining  who  may  and  who 
may  not  speak  on  the  campus.  From  September  until 
early  this  month,  all  speakers — whether  they  talked  before 
large  or  small,  or  student  or  faculty  groups — were  re¬ 
quired  to  be  “cleared”  in  advance  by  the  president’s 
office.  The  rule  had  gone  into  effect  following  newspaper 
objections  to  the  appearance  of  Dr.  Harold  Rugg,  pro¬ 
fessor  emeritus  at  Teachers  College,  Columbia  U.,  before 
a  student  gathering. 

Now,  under  a  modified  regulation,  some  speakers  mav 
be  spared  the  screening  process:  (1)  those  invited  by  a 
faculty  member  to  speak  before  one  of  his  classes  (2) 
those  asked  to  speak  by  heads  of  religious  foundations 
recognized  by  the  university  (3)  those  appearing  under 
auspices  of  off-campus  professional,  scientific  or  religious 
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organizations.  The  American  Association  of  Univeriitv 
Professors  feels  that  the  amendments  are  not  enough. 
Screening  of  speakers,  it  insists,  “encroaches  upon  tht 
effectiveness  of  free  speech  and  inquiry  for  students  and 
faculty.” 


Purchasing  peculiarities  of  schools  increaie 
cost  of  supplies.  Last  month  at  the  convention  of  the 
Association  of  School  Business  Officials,  in  Toronto,  A.  F. 
Nienhuser,  of  Cleveland,  head  of  the  group’s  Committee 
on  Purchasing,  reported  that  currently  more  than  SOft 
of  all  school  orders  are  being  written  in  May,  June  and 
July.  Of  242  school  systems  checked,  only  10%  placed 
orders  continuously  throughout  the  year. 

By  concentrating  buying  in  summer,  schools  push  up 
expenses  for  suppliers.  They  must  hire  extra  help  to 
handle  the  short-lived  vacation-time  rush,  yet  a  few  month 
later  orders  have  slumped  to  the  point  that  regular  em 
ployes  have  little  work  to  do. 


Three  releases  fated  for  favor  with  city  editors 
are  proposed  in  a  recent  San  Diego  Superintendent's 
Bulletin.  In  San  Diego,  it  reports,  papers  were  quick  to 
pick  up  news  of  ( 1 )  a  “work  night”  when  parents  turned 
out  to  help  elementary  teachers  make  instructional  aids 
(2)  college  plans  of  last  year’s  graduates  (3)  a  laying  o! 
a  new  school  cornerstone  into  which  each  pupil  had  sealed 
a  “treasure.”  The  releases  were  sent  out  by  news  chair¬ 
men  at  individual  schools. 

In  Norfolk,  Va.,  teachers  and  principals  are  studying 
a  19-page  locally-produced  report,  “Ways  and  Means  to 
Incorporate  the  Lay  Public  into  Partnership  with  Schools." 
One  of  its  first  recommendations:  “Each  school  in  the 
city  should  set  up  a  public  relations  committee  to  survev 
local  school-community  relations,  and  to  sensitize  all  em¬ 
ployes  to  the  necessity  for  building  good  will  and  sup 
port  .  .  .” 


College  Inter-library  centers  have  opened  thu 
fall  in  Chicago  and  Hampshire.  Mass.  The  Chicago  center 
serves  14  of  the  largest  Midwestern  universities;  the 
Hampshire  center  serves  Smith,  Mount  Holyoke  and  Am¬ 
herst  Colleges. 

The  inter-libraries  furnish  faculty  and  students  at  mem 
ber  institutions  far  more  resource  materials  than  uir 
school  could  provide  alone,  and  the  institutions  save  on 
book  costs.  Initial  outlay  for  the  centers  also  is  low; 
for  instance,  the  Midwest  library  was  built  at  a  cost  o( 
29c  a  volume  space,  rather  than  the  usual  $3.  Since  its 
business  is  largely  mail-order,  there  is  no  need  for  larp 
numbers  of  reading  rooms. 
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In  proportion  to  the  popniation*  number  of 
college  students  has  just  about  doubled  in  the  past  20  ^ 
years,  according  to  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education.  In 
1949-50,  one  out  of  every  61  white  persons  was  enrolW 
in  college;  in  1930-31,  the  ratio  was  one  in  123. 

Utah  continues  to  top  all  states  in  percentage  of  popu¬ 
lation  attending  college.  There,  one  of  everv  33  persons 
is  a  college  student.  South  Carolina  is  in  the  rear,  with 
college  enrollment  of  one  person  in  every  98. 

Some  other  survev  findings: 

1.  In  the  South,  there  is  one  Negro  in  college  for  ertn 
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221  of  the  total  Negro  population — a  gain  of  approxi¬ 
mately  65%  in  20  years. 

2.  Foreign  student  population  has  tripled  since  1931. 

3.  Percentage  of  students  who  leave  their  home  states 
to  take  college  training  elsewhere  has  remained  about 
the  same  (20V(  )  over  the  two  decades.  Statewise,  mi¬ 
gration  ranges  from  7.2%  in  California  and  8%  in  Texas 
to  44%  in  Delaware  and  56%  in  New  Jersey. 

Strength  of  high  school  lihraries  can  be  meas¬ 
ured  with  the  aid  of  a  publication  just  issued  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Library  Association,  50  E.  Huron  St.,  Chicago  11. 
Title  of  the  self-survey  device;  A  Planning  Guide  for  the 
High  School  Library  Program.  Its  cost:  $2. 

Joining  to  raise  funds,  nineteen  Ohio  colleges  are 
making  a  single  appeal  for  contributions  from  corpo¬ 
rations  this  month.  Sixty  per  cent  of  the  collection  will 
be  shared  equally ;  40%  will  be  apportioned  on  the  basis 
of  enrollment. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
“Attack  and  Counterattack  in  American  Education"  Wm.  W. 
Brickman.  School  &  Society,  Oct.  27,  1951.  15  Amsterdam  Ave., 
H.Y.  23.  (The  publication’s  reviewer  of  educational  literature 
turns  a  critical  eye  on  advice  given  superintendents  and  teachers 
for  combating  “unfair"  fault-finding  with  schools.  He  finds  some 
justification  for  an  article,  “In  Defense  of  the  Critics  of  American 
Public  Education,”  by  the  Pathfinder  education  editor,  which 
appears  in  the  same  issue.) 

Suggestions  for  Determining  the  Best  Bid  on  a  School  Bond  Issue, 
¥m.  B.  Castetter.  Educational  Service  Bureau,  School  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  U.  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia.  I6p.  75c.  (Directions 
for  computing  bids,  and  suggestions  for  obtaining  favorable  ones.) 
“Administrative  Problems  in  Educating  the  Gifted,”  Albert  I. 
Oliver.  Nation’s  Schools,  Nov.  1951.  919  N.  Mich.,  Chicago  II. 
(Discussion  of  organizational  plans  for  providing  special  educa¬ 
tion  for  superior  students.) 

“The  Big  City  Superintendent,”  Harold  E.  Moore.  School  Execu¬ 
tive,  Nov.  1951.  470  4th  Ave.,  N.Y.  16.  (Report  on  turn-over  rate 
of  superintendents  in  cities  of  more  than  200,000  population.) 
“Controlling  Factors  in  the  Estimation  of  High  School  Enroll¬ 
ments,”  School  Board  Jour.,  Nov.  1951.  400  N.  Broadway,  Milwau¬ 
kee  1,  Wis. 

“Administrative  Principles  Cannot  Safely  Be  Separated,”  Frederick 
Rand  Rogers.  School  Board  Jour.,  Nov.  1951.  400  N.  Broadway, 
Mwaukee  I.  (School  administrators  are  delegating  authority,  it 
it  said,  but  they  fail  to  supply  subordinates  with  proper  guidance.) 


Professional  Relations 


To  round  out  preparation  for  teaching,  stu¬ 
dents  being  trained  for  high  school  jobs  by  the  School 
of  Education,  University  of  Redlands,  in  Redlands,  Calif., 
spend  their  final  semester  in  a  student-teaching  plan  which 
stresses  supplementary  duties  of  school  staff  members. 
Timed  for  the  student’s  fifth  year  (30  hours  of  graduate 
work  are  required  for  secondary-school  certification  in 
California),  the  course  is  so  set  up  that  students  see  and 
take  part  in  all  school  operations,  explains  Stanley  L. 
Combs,  director  of  secondary  student  teaching. 

Under  the  supervision  of  a  master  teacher,  the  stu¬ 
dent  assumes  complete  responsibility  for  one  class  during 


the  semester.  But  because  he  devotes  three  hours  per  day 
to  on-the-job  training,  he  has  time  for  more  than  class¬ 
room  instruction.  For  periods  of  from  two  to  three  weeks 
each,  he  also  (1)  takes  charge  of  the  study  hall  (2)  works 
with  the  school  librarian  (3)  assists  the  registrar,  or  dean 
of  boys  or  girls,  with  attendance  problems  (4)  observes 
school  health  services  (5)  aids  the  guidance  director  in 
counseling  (6)  works  with  the  principal  or  vice-principal 
on  community  relations  or  on  other  administrative  jobs. 
The  student  attends  faculty  meetings,  assembly  programs, 
helps  in  the  sponsorship  of  at  least  one  extracurricular 
activity,  one  assembly,  one  school  play  and  one  sports 
event. 

An  unusual  assignment  connected  with  his  classroom 
teaching:  he  prepares  a  class  analysis,  in  chart  form, 
from  information  gleaned  from  pupil  personnel  records, 
other  teachers  and  his  own  observations. 

Teacher  education  will  be  recast  in  Arkan¬ 
sas,  starting  next  year,  when  two  state  teachers  colleges, 
and  possibly  others,  launch  into  a  near-revolutionary  cur¬ 
riculum.  The  training,  in  brief:  (1)  four  years  of  general 
education  (2)  one  year  of  “internship”  in  selected  local 
school  systems  for  on-the-spot  study  and  experience  in 
teaching  techniques. 

Behind  the  plan  is  Dr.  Alvin  C.  Eurich,  of  the  Ford 
Foundation  (which  is  putting  up  the  money)  and  Arkan¬ 
sas  University’s  former  president,  Lewis  Webster  Jones, 
now  head  of  Rutgers.  Their  motive:  to  relegate  teaching 
methods  and  other  education  courses  to  a  less  dominant 
position  in  the  training  of  teachers. 

22  workshops  in  citizenship  education  are 

being  planned  for  this  year  by  the  Citizenship  Education 
Project  of  Teachers  College,  Columbia  LTniversity.  Teach¬ 
ers  who  will  enroll  are  staff  members  of  school  systems 
belonging  to  school  study  councils. 

Six  gauges  of  professional  growth  are  recog¬ 
nized  by  the  Hobbs  (N.  Mex.)  school  system:  (1)  col¬ 
lege  work,  extension  and  correspondence  study,  workshop 
participation  (2)  individual  and  group  planning  and  re¬ 
search  (3)  contributions  to  youth  organizations  outside 
of  school  time  (4)  service  to  professional  organizations 
as  an  officer,  or  as  chairman  or  member  of  an  active  com¬ 
mittee  (5)  articles,  reports  or  “inventions”  of  suflScient 
merit  to  be  accepted  by  an  educationally  approved  peri¬ 
odical  (6)  travel. 

Each  of  these  activities  brings  Hobbs  teachers  pro¬ 
fessional  growth  “points,”  of  which  24  must  be  earned 
in  each  three-year  period  in  order  for  a  teacher  to  qualify 
for  continued  annual  salary  increments. 

Reversing  a  training  proeess,  the  School  of 
Education  at  the  University  of  Michigan  brought  school 
administrators  to  the  campus  last  year  to  assist  with 
teacher  preparation.  The  superintendents  interviewed  stu¬ 
dents  who  were  in  their  last  or  next  to  last  year  of  train¬ 
ing,  rating  them  according  to  local  standards  for  employ¬ 
ment.  The  trial  interviews  (1)  offered  students  experi¬ 
ence  in  applying  for  a  teaching  joh  (2)  gave  the  faculty 
an  independent  appraisal  of  the  potential  teaching  worth 
of  each  student  (3)  provided  an  evaluation  of  the  teacher- 
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training  program.  Organization  of  the  plan  is  set  forth 
in  the  October  Bulletin,  published  by  the  Michigan  School 
of  Education. 

When  social  studies  teachers  gather  in 

Detroit  over  Thanksgiving  weekend  for  the  annual  con¬ 
vention  of  the  National  Council  for  the  Social  Studies, 
they  will  hear  speeches  emphasizing  the  importance  of 
ideas.  Scheduled  for  general  sessions:  “Ideas  That  Have 
Made  America,”  by  T.  V.  Smith,  of  Syracuse  University ; 
“American  Schools  Must  Deal  with  Ideas,”  by  Ernest  O. 
Melby,  dean  of  the  School  of  Education,  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity;  “The  Survival  of  American  Freedoms,”  by  Blair 
Moody,  new  U.  S.  senator  from  Michigan. 

Due  to  make  its  initial  appearance  at  the  convention: 
The  Teaching  of  Contemporary  Affairs  (S3),  new  year¬ 
book  of  the  association. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

“Does  Your  Personnel  Policy  Statement  Measure  Up?”  John  U' . 

Kidd.  School  Board  Jour.,  Nov.  1951.  400  N.  Broadway,  Milwaukee 

1.  (Points  that  should  be  included  in  a  complete  statement  of 

policy.) 

“Teacher  Salary  Schedules,”  Geo.  B.  Martin.  School  Executive. 
Nov.  1951.  470  4th  Ave.,  N.Y.  16.  (Trends  in  salary  scheduling, 
with  suggestions  for  improved  practices.) 

“Yardstick  for  Teacher?"  Kansas  Teacher,  Oct.  1951.  315  W.  lOth 
St.,  Topeka.  (Comments  of  Kansas  teachers  and  superintendents 
on  the  value  of  merit  rating.) 


Teaching  Methods  and  Problems 


To  control  a  classroom,  a  teacher  first  must  take 
over  command  of  his  own  negative  attitudes.  At  these 
times,  a  teacher  reveals  that  he  has  lost  self-mastery: 

(1)  when  he  makes  a  rash  threat  (2 1  compares  a  poor 
student  with  a  good  one  (3)  uses  sarcasm  (4)  resorts 
to  corporal  punishment  (5)  orders  a  child  from  the  room 
(6)  censures  a  child  publicly. 

The  list  appears  in  a  booklet,  “Good  Morning  Teacher,” 
published  this  fall  for  teachers  new  to  the  Chicago  school 
system.  Providing  general  information  about  the  Board 
of  Education,  teachers’  duties,  personnel  policies  and  the 
improvement  of  teaching  service,  the  publication  has 
proved  so  helpful  to  new  teachers  that  copies  have  been 
distributed  to  all  elementary  school  staff  members. 

Friday  afternoon  quiz  panels  review  the  week’s 
work  for  pupils  in  an  elementary  school  class  of  Fairwold 
School,  Columbia,  S.  C.  Panel  members,  consisting  of 
four  boys  and  four  girls,  answer  questions  submitted  by 
classmates  and  screened  by  the  teacher. 

High  school  teachers  might  frown  at  this 
theme  assigned  freshmen  in  an  “English  C”  class  at  North 
Carolina  State  College:  “My  English  in  High  School.” 
The  students,  all  of  whom  had  failed  English  tests  and 
consequently  were  taking  a  non-credit  make-up  course,  had 
few  happy  memories  of  high  school  English.  Their  chief 
complaints:  (1)  high  school  courses  skip  theme- writing 

(2)  both  high  school  students  and  English  teachers  are 
too  over-taxed  with  activities  to  take  w'ork  seriously. 


Comparison  of  mental  &  reading  abilities 

of  high  school  students  indicates  that  the  pupil  of  high 
intelligence  is  more  likely  to  be  reading  below  his  po¬ 
tentialities  than  the  student  of  low  mental  ability. 

Other  conclusions  on  the  links  between  reading  ability 
and  intelligence,  as  found  in  a  doctorate  study  made  by 
Galen  S.  Besco,  of  the  Indiana  (Pa.)  State  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  appear  in  the  October  issue  of  Ohio  Schools, 

Directions  for  assignments  and  class  conduct, 
mimeographed  and  distributed  to  pupils  by  English  Teach¬ 
er  Marian  Dennis,  of  Roswell  (N.  Mex.)  high  school,  are 
preceded  by  a  list  of  “marks  of  maturity.”  Then  each 
direction  is  accompanied  by  a  note  telling  which  of  the 
“marks  of  maturity”  will  be  strengthened  if  the  rule  is 
followed. 

After  three  years  of  ''core”  teaching,  five 
junior  high  school  teachers  in  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  have 
written  an  account  of  how  they  w'ent  about  organizing 
and  instructing  core  classes.  Making  the  Core  W ork,  pub¬ 
lished  last  month  by  the  Metropolitan  School  Study  Coun¬ 
cil,  525  West  120th  St.,  New  York  27,  details  their  ex¬ 
periences,  particularly,  it  is  indicated,  for  the  benefit  of 
teachers  and  school  systems  seemingly  overcome  with 
core  fright. 

Among  types  of  assistance  offered  curriculum  planners 
are  chapters  on  { 1 )  setting  up  aims  of  the  core,  and  organ¬ 
izing  instruction  to  meet  them  (2)  selecting  problems  for 
class  study  (3)  how  the  course  can  be  used  to  unify  the 
entire  curriculum  (4)  techniques  for  committee  work  and 
group  discussion  ( 5 )  evaluation  of  student  achievement. 

Two  special  means  for  evaluation  of  core  work  have 
been  found  successful  in  Elizabeth.  Under  one  plan,  each 
student  committee  working  on  a  study  problem  makes 
out  class  tests  on  material  it  has  presented  during  class 
sessions  (committee  members  are  graded  on  the  questions 
they  ask;  others  on  their  answers).  Under  the  other 
arrangement,  each  committee  contributes  a  series  of  ques¬ 
tions  covering  the  entire  unit  and  from  them,  an  executive 
committee  and  the  teacher  select  the  questions  to  appear 
in  a  general  test. 

To  stop  up  onrront  events  discussion,  a 

teacher  of  social  studies  in  the  Frederick  (Md.)  high 
school  gathers  students  into  a  “discussion  circle”  and 
encourages  informality.  One  of  the  few  rules  governing 
sessions:  if  two  students  start  to  speak  at  once,  the  one 
who  has  not  yet  participated  in  the  discussion  has  the  floor. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Music  for  Elementary  Teachers,  Parks  Grant.  Appleton-Century- 
Crofts,  Inc.  35  IF.  32nd  St.,  N.Y.  1.  308p.  $3.  (To  be  used  as  a 
text  by  student  teachers;  as  a  guide  by  teachers  in  service.) 

How  Children  I-earn  About  Human  Rights.  Wilhelmina  Hill  & 
Helen  K.  Mackintosh.  Supt.  of  Documents,  Wash.  25,  D.C.  I6p. 
1 5c.  (How  teachers  can  use  classroom  situations  to  point  up  the 
importance  of  the  principles  in  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights.) 

“A  Bridge  for  the  Poets,”  Sarah  I,  Roody.  English  Jour.,  Nm. 
1951.  211  W.  6Sth  St.,  Chicago  21.  (Report  of  a  personal-problems 
approach  to  the  teaching  of  modern  English  poetry.) 

Modern  Ways  in  One-  and  Two-Teacher  Schools.  Supt.  of  Docu¬ 
ments,  Wash.  25,  D.C.  (Due  late  this  month.) 
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Curricula 


Education  could  be  reshaped  to  accommodate 
military  service  and,  at  the  same  time,  shorten  the  num¬ 
ber  of  years  required  to  complete  professional  training. 
Such  is  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Edwin  S.  Burdell,  president 
of  Cooper  Union,  in  New'  York  City. 

Dr.  Burdell's  annual  report  to  trustees  last  month  pre¬ 
sented  his  plan  for  realignment  of  the  educational  system. 
The  changes  he  suggests  are  more  radical  than  most 
that  are  proposed,  and  they  involve  reorganization  of 
secondary  and  undergraduate  education,  not  professional 
training  itself.  Under  them,  junior  and  senior  high  school 
training — which  now  occupies  six  years — would  require 
but  four,  and  would  be  offered  in  a  “middle”  school. 
Students  would  be  graduated  at  16.  Then  they  would 
enter  a  two-year  terminal  junior  college  course,  graduat¬ 
ing  in  time  to  start  military  training  at  18.  After  a 
seven-year  stint  in  professional  training,  the  professional 
student  would  be  able  to  start  his  career  at  the  age  of  26. 

Training  offered  in  the  “middle  school”  and  junior  col¬ 
lege  would  have  to  be  more  rigorous  than  any  now  pro¬ 
vided,  Dr.  Burdell  admits. 

Greatest  single  waste  of  manpoirer  results 
from  the  inability  of  schools  to  discover  and  develop  the 
special  talents  of  youth,  according  to  Dr.  Oliver  C.  Car¬ 
michael,  president  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the 

I  Advancement  of  Teaching.  This  school  deficiency,  he 
believes,  is  due  to  lack  of  adequate  means  for  detecting 
special  aptitudes. 

Limitations  of  small  high  schools  can  be  over¬ 
come  through  staff  effort  and  ingenuity.  That  is  the  im¬ 
port  of  Education  Unlimited,  published  this  month  by 
the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education.  The  bulletin  tells  how  East 
Hampton  (Conn.)  high  school  made  a  study  of  its  in¬ 
adequacies,  then  jumped  to  the  job  of  assembling  a 
curriculum  worthy  of  a  school  of  much  larger  size. 

Perhaps  the  most  unusual  element  of  the  resulting  pro¬ 
gram  is  the  way  classes  are  scheduled.  The  school  operates 
on  a  five-period  day  (periods  are  60  minutes  long).  Yet. 
each  student  takes  five  subjects,  plus  an  elective.  This  is 
possible  because  there  are  no  study  hall  periods  (class 
sessions  provide  some  time  for  supervised  study),  and 
because  regular  subjects  are  scheduled  for  only  four  days 
per  week.  This  frees  one  period  four  days  per  week  for 
students’  elective  subjects,  and  on  one  day  for  extracur¬ 
ricular  activities.  Many  of  the  elective  subjects,  inci¬ 
dentally,  are  supervised  correspondence  courses — one  of 
East  Hampton’s  means  for  expanding  educational  offerings 
'  without  enlarging  the  teaching  staff. 

The  five-period-per-day  schedule  is  more  flexible  than 
others.  East  Hampton  has  found.  Periodically,  for  a 
week  at  a  time,  the  school  goes  on  a  “vertical”  system, 
and  a  student  will  attend  English  class  all  dav  Monday, 
biology  class  all  day  Tuesday,  world  history  all  day  Wed¬ 
nesday,  etc.  It  is  during  these  “vertical”  weeks  that 
classes  go  on  field  trips,  visit  courts,  or  local  businesses. 
Students  can  spend  a  full  day  at  such  a  project  without 
taking  time  from  other  subjects. 

1 _ 


Earth  science  has  all  hut  vanished  from  the 
high  school  curriculum,  yet  it  appears  as  part  of  elemen¬ 
tary  school  science,  and  high  school  general  science  and 
physical  science  courses,  comments  the  November  issue 
of  The  Science  Teacher.  Now,  when  taught  as  a  separate 
course,  earth  science  is  considered  an  “experiment.” 

Brooks  School,  in  North  Andover,  Mass.,  has  established 
a  lOth-grade  earth  science  offering,  consisting  of  one-part 
astronomy,  one-part  meteorology  and  one-part  geology. 
An  elective,  it  is  designed  particularly  for  students  whose 
primary  field  of  interest  is  something  other  than  science. 

Increased  call  for  work  certificates  is  con¬ 
vincing  Chicago  high  school  principals  that  work  exper¬ 
ience  plans  should  be  expanded.  Almost  a  third  more  ap¬ 
plications  for  work  permits  were  sought  by  pupils  16 
years  old  and  older  during  this  past  September  than  in 
the  same  month  last  year.  Part-time  school-supervised 
work  will  be  Chicago’s  chief  method  for  cutting  down  on 
school  drop-outs. 

Base  for  curriculum  should  be  laid  by  citizens 
within  the  community,  not  by  educators.  President  Omer 
Clyde  Aderhold,  of  the  University  of  Georgia,  told  super¬ 
intendents  attending  the  annual  Conference  of  County  & 
Rural  Area  Superintendents  in  Dallas  recently.  When 
schools  in  Georgia  went  to  the  people  for  their  ideas  on 
the  jobs  of  education,  he  reported,  citizens  answered  that 
the  school’s  first  duty  was  building  health;  its  second, 
developing  creative  skills;  its  third,  assisting  students 
in  choosing  occupations;  its  fourth,  teaching  the  “funda¬ 
mentals.” 

studeut  driviug  iustructors  have  increased  the 
efficiency  of  behind-the-wheel  training  in  Port  Neches, 
Tex.,  reported  School  Board  President  J.  B.  Fritchman  to 
the  National  Safety  Congress  last  month. 

Port  Neches,  like  many  high  schools,  has  but  one 
driver  education  teacher  to  train  approximately  70  to  100 
students  during  the  year.  To  accompany  each  on  prac¬ 
tice  driving  runs  would  require  too  much  of  his  time. 
Therefore,  a  few  students  who  have  excelled  in  driver 
education  are  selected  each  semester  to  serve  as  assistants. 
After  special  training  (including  helping  the  instructor 
during  classroom  sessions),  a  student  aide  attends  driv¬ 
ing  students  as  they  get  road  experience. 

The  plan  has  worked  well  in  Port  Neches.  Besides  sav¬ 
ing  the  driving  instructor  time,  and  the  school  money,  the 
arrangement  gives  recognition  to  those  student  drivers 
who  are  particularly  skillful  and  responsible. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

“Secondary  Schools  Make  ‘The  Framework’  a  Reality’’  Geo.  L. 
Roehr  &  Earl  Sams.  California  Schools,  Oct.  1951.  State  Dept, 
of  Education,  Sacramento.  (Reports  on  what  California  schools  are 
doing  to  develop  civic  responsibility  in  youth,  to  help  students 
realize  individual  capacities,  to  improve  human  relations  and  at¬ 
tain  economic  efficiency.) 

Special  Bulletin  on  General  Education  and  the  Objectives  of  the 
Arlington  Schools.  Arlington  County  Public  Schools,  Arlington. 
Fa.  6p.  ( Explanation  of  the  general  education  provided  in  seventh, 
eighth  and  ninth  grades.) 
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Guidance 


In  choosing  among  college  applicants,  ad¬ 
missions  officers  are  giving  more  consideration  to  the 
prospect’s  character  and  personality  traits,  less  to  scho¬ 
lastic  ability  alone,  according  to  reports  from  the  annual 
conference  of  the  Educational  Records  Bureau  and  Amer¬ 
ican  Council  on  Education.  Presented  at  the  meeting:  a 
report  on  information  institutions  of  higher  education 
seek  about  a  candidate,  and  on  data  voluiitarily  submitted 
by  secondary  institutions.  While  ~2*/c  of  private  second¬ 
ary  schools  automatically  mail  out  an  evaluation  of  per¬ 
sonality  characteristics  along  with  students’  grades,  only 
27%  of  public  high  schools  do  so.  However,  more  than 
four-fifths  of  607  colleges  questioned  encourage  high 
schools  to  submit  personality  information. 

Until  intelligence  tests  are  improved  to 

measure  more  accurately  the  mental  abilities  of  children 
from  low  social  and  educational  backgrounds,  these  test¬ 
scaling  procedures  would  be  wise,  according  to  Robt.  J. 
Havighurst.  professor  of  education  at  the  University  of 
Chicago:  (1)  add  10  points  to  the  IQ  of  all  children  who 
come  from  decidedly  under-privileged  homes,  or  from 
homes  in  which  a  foreign  language  is  customarily  spoken 
(2)  add  five  points  to  the  IQ  of  native-American  families 
of  factory  and  clerical  workers. 

Dr.  Havighurst ’s  advice  appears  in  “Using  the  IQ  Wise¬ 
ly,”  appearing  in  the  November  1\'EA  Journal. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

“High  School  Orientation  Through  Ninth  Grade  English,"  Burton 
tr.  Gorman.  Nation’s  Schools,  Nov.  1951.  919  N.  Mich.,  Chicago 
11.  (Report  on  an  orientation  unit  in  freshman  English  classes 
at  Emmerich  Manual  Training  High  School,  Indianapolis.) 

“The  Value  of  College-Entrance  Examinations  to  the  Student,” 
Frank  R.  Kille.  School  &  Society,  Oct.  20,  1951.  15  Amsterdam 
Ave.,  N.Y,  23.  (Trends  toward  increased  use  of  tests  in  academic 
counseling,  section  placement  and  course  selection.) 


HeUgion 


Efforts  to  teach  spiritual  values  have  been 
more  active  in  Los  Angeles  than  in  most  public  schools. 
Reports  Erma  Pixley,  supervisor  of  moral  and  spiritual 
education,  of  the  school  system’s  viewpoint  on  what 
principles  should  be  taught  and  why: 

“There  is  a  great  body  of  moral  and  spiritual  values 
inherent  in  democracy  and  in  the  Judaic-Christian  heri¬ 
tage  which  should  be  passed  on  to  pupils.  For  example, 
each  individual  has  worth  and  dignity;  each  has  the 
responsibility  to  make  the  most  of  himself,  and  to  make 
an  optimum  contribution  to  society;  the  rights  of  other 
people  must  be  respected;  faith  in  and  reverence  for  God; 
each  person  has  the  right  to  believe  in  his  own  religion; 
religion  is  one  of  the  great  humanities  of  civilization. 

“We  believe  such  teaching  must  be  free  of  sectarianism. 
It  must  involve  cooperation  with  home,  church  and  other 
community  agencies.  It  must  be  inherent  in  every  sub¬ 
ject  field  and  in  every  educational  experience.” 


Absence  on  religious  holidays  falling  when 
schools  are  in  session  costs  New  York  City  teachers  the 
amount  equivalent  to  the  pay  for  a  substitute.  But  last 
month  the  Board  of  Education  was  considering  a  change 
of  policy  to  permit  absence  on  three  holy  days  a  year 
without  salary  loss.  By  so  doing,  the  school  system  would 
“give  recognition  to  the  importance  of  religion,”  board 
advocates  of  the  proposed  policy  revision  said. 

Under  new  legislation  enacted  by  Congress  in  the  past 
session,  public  school  teachers  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
are  permitted  three  paid  absences  per  year,  either  for 
religious  holidays  or  for  personal  reasons. 

Rebirth  of  religion  in  colleges  is  seen  by  Clar¬ 
ence  P.  Shedd,  of  the  Yale  Divinity  School  faculty.  In 
the  past  10  years,  he  points  out,  the  number  of  full-time 
college  chaplains  has  increased  four-fold — from  about  50 
to  more  than  200. 


Student  Activities 


Christmas  seal  post  office  goes  into  operation 
each  December  at  the  New  Jersey  Manual  Training  School, 
Bordentown.  The  junior  class,  which  heads  the  school’s 
tuberculosis  fund  drive,  sells  seals,  then  operates  a  school 
postal  service  for  delivery  of  seal-stamped  Christmas  cards 
among  students  and  faculty. 

To  encourage  care  of  school  property  in 

Lamar,  Colo.,  the  school  board  turns  over  to  the  student 
council  the  annual  balance  of  the  school  “defacement” 
fund — the  money  set  aside  in  the  budget  to  pay  for  re¬ 
pairs  made  necessary  by  student  mischief  or  carelessness. 

Student-compiled  book  lists  are  used  by  pupils 
seeking  advice  on  leisure-time  reading  in  the  Englewood 
(N.  J.)  junior  high  school.  The  bibliographies,  presented 
in  booklet  form,  were  produced  by  student  committees  in 
English  classes,  which  selected  and  described  the  best 
school  and  public  library  books  on  some  24  subjects  of 
top  adolescent  interest. 

Senior  civics  class  members  are  jurors  for 

law  students  practicing  trial  cases  at  John  Marshall  Law- 
School,  Chicago.  The  civics  students  come  from  Mar¬ 
shall  high  school. 

Student  sharing  in  policy  making  is  being 
encouraged  at  the  University  of  Minnesota.  Under  a 
creed  adopted  by  the  faculty  and  regents  last  spring,  stu¬ 
dents  are  being  urged  to  express  themselves  not  only  on 
policies  governing  activities  and  social  affairs,  but  also  on 
those  involving  administrative  and  academic  planning. 
As  a  result,  more  departments  and  colleges  within  the 
university  have  appointed  students  to  membership  on 
standing  faculty  committees  dealing  with  scholarship, 
curriculum  and  discipline. 

The  regents’  and  faculty  attitude  is  explained  in  detail 
in  a  statement  written  by  Robt.  M.  Roe,  of  the  Dean  of 
Students’  Office.  One  point:  while  students  by  them- 
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selves  are  not  able  to  construct  sound  policies,  they  can 
perform  valuable  services  by  participating  in  discussion 
with  those  who  do  make  the  decisions. 

National  Student  Association  offices  have 
been  moved  from  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  Their  new 
address:  Memorial  Student  Center,  University  of  Colo¬ 
rado,  Boulder. 

Student  groups  in  a  number  of  universities  this  year 
will  engage  in  a  new  activity  to  promote  international 
understanding:  a  model  Atlantic  Union  Convention.  At 
a  gathering  organized  similarly  to  the  Constitutional  Con¬ 
vention  of  1787,  U.  S.  and  foreign  students  will  represent 
their  own  nation  as  delegates,  and  will  draft  mock  con¬ 
stitutions  for  a  federation  of  democracies.  The  project 
is  being  sponsored  by  a  national  organization  known 
as  the  Federal  Union. 

Six  most  popular  books  among  junior  and  senior 
high  school  students  in  New’  York  State,  according  to  the 
annual  report  of  school  librarians,  are  Seventeenth  Sum¬ 
mer,  Black  Stallion  series.  Going  Steady,  Cheaper  by  the 
Dozen,  Belles  on  Their  Toes,  Kon-Tiki.  Among  the  20 
most  widely  read  books,  incidentally,  were  only  two 
“classics”  {Jane  Eyre  and  Little  Women). 


Physical  Education  and  Health 


tiob  of  tbc  school  doctor  is  in  preventive  medi¬ 
cine,  emphasized  a  conference  sponsored  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Medical  Association’s  Bureau  of  Health  Education, 
in  Highland  Park,  Ill.,  this  month.  Reported  school  doc¬ 
tors  in  attendance:  “More  and  more  children  are  being 
encouraged  to  go  to  their  own  doctors  for  the  school  ex¬ 
amination  .  .  .  and  there  is  increasing  evidence  that  more 
children  are  doing  so.” 

Policies  on  intersebool  atblcties  for  both 
secondary  schools  and  colleges  will  be  formulated  this 
year  by  the  North  Central  Association.  Nucleus  of  the 
committee  undertaking  the  work  is  made  up  of  the  group 
which  wrote  the  association’s  statement  on  the  proper 
position  of  other  types  of  interschool  competition. 

A  special  committee  of  10  college  presidents,  inciden¬ 
tally,  has  been  appointed  by  the  American  Council  on 
Education  to  make  a  report  on  ethics  in  intercollegiate 
athletics. 

Another  statement  coming:  a  policy  report  on  girls’ 
interschool  sports,  being  drawn  up  by  a  subcommittee  of 
the  American  Association  for  Health,  Physical  Education 
and  Recreation;  the  National  Federation  of  State  High 
School  Athletic  Associations  and  the  National  Association 
of  Secondary-School  Principals. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
School  Camping,  Dorothy  Lou  MacMillan  &  Laurence  A.  Walker. 
Bureau  of  Educational  Research  &  Service,  College  of  Education, 
V.  of  Wyoming,  Laramie.  68p.  $1.  (A  detailed  account  of  the 
first  camp  for  elementary  school  children  sponsored  by  the  U.  of 
Wyoming  laboratory  school.) 

Health  in  Schools.  NEA,  1201  16th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.C.  477 p. 
$4.  (A  revised  edition  of  the  1942  AASA  yearbook.) 


Community  School  Camps.  .Michigan  State  Dept,  of  Public  In¬ 
struction,  Lansing.  36p.  (A  guide  for  their  development.) 

Teachers  Contribute  to  Child  Hea't!:.  Supt.  of  Documents,  Wash. 
25,  D.C.  (Due  late  this  month.) 


AudiO"V  isual 


Weekly  film  reports  on  the  IJN  are  being  pro¬ 
duced  for  television.  They  are  the  first  result  of  the  Ford 
Foundation  television-radio  workshop  created  last  sum¬ 
mer  with  a  $1,200,000  grant.  The  series  is  being  presented 
by  NBC-TV,  on  Saturdays,  from  7  to  7 :30  p.m.  (EST) . 

To  bring  local  history  to  students,  the  Evans¬ 
ville  (Ind.)  school  system  is  using  a  series  of  tape  record¬ 
ings  made  in  cooperation  with  a  local  service  club. 

New  public  relations  project  of  schools  in  the 
Metropolitan  School  Study  Council,  headquartered  at 
Columbia  University  Teachers  College,  will  be  a  television 
program  showing  activities  of  council  school  systems. 

The  University  of  Delaware,  starting  this  month,  is 
presenting  a  series  of  16  fortnightly  television  offerings 
featuring  life  in  the  modern  state  university. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

3434  U.S.  Government  Films.  Supt.  of  Documents,  Wash.  25,  D.C. 
(Descriptive  catalog  of  government-sponsored  motion  pictures, 
filmstrips  and  slides.) 


V  ocational-Industrial 


Small  groups  of  apprentices  may  be  offered 
classroom  instruction  in  Oregon  under  a  new  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Vocational  Education  regulation  which  permits 
classes  made  up  of  from  four  to  seven  apprentices  to  take 
48  hours  of  work  instead  of  the  usual  144.  Home-study 
assignments  are  increased  as  a  substitute  for  the  missing 
class  sessions.  (The  instructor  receives  pay  for  27  addi¬ 
tional  hours  of  teaching,  incidentally,  since  the  plan  calls 
for  more  paperwork  on  his  part.) 

Revision  of  business  eurricninm  may  take 
some  unusual  turns  in  Los  Angeles,  according  to  the 
November  11th  issue  of  American  Business  Education. 
Teachers  there  have  come  up  with  some  proposals  which 
would  give  a  less  dominant  position  to  bookkeeping  and 
stenographic  courses,  more  importance  to  general  office 
work  and  selling.  Two  greatest  areas  for  business  em¬ 
ployment  in  Los  Angeles,  the  teachers  point  out,  are  in 
general  office  work  and  sales. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

The  General  Shop  in  the  Small  High  School,  Peter  F.  Christianson. 
Bureau  of  Educational  Research  &  Service,  College  of  Education, 
U.  of  Wyoming.  Laramie.  41  p.  50c.  (An  outline  for  setting  up 
an  industrial  arts  and  a  vocational  general  shop  program.) 
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Pareni"Teacher 


Gaide  to  children’s  writing  has  been  furnished 
parents  of  young  children  in  Seattle.  Sent  to  homes  along 
with  report  cards  this  month,  a  six-page  leaflet  (“How  We 
Teach  Handwriting”)  explains  the  timing  of  handwriting 
instruction  and  the  merits  of  teaching  “printscript”  to 
beginners.  Upper  and  lower  case  forms  for  both  manu¬ 
script  and  cursive  writing,  as  taught  in  Seattle  schools, 
are  reproduced  for  parents’  enlightenment.  Parents 
should  be  aware  of  the  forms  used  in  schools,  the  bulletin 
indicates,  so  as  not  to  confuse  their  children. 

Underhanded  statement  on  comics  and 

PTA’s  is  appearing  in  some  of  the  most  undesirable  com¬ 
ic  magazines,  the  National  Congress  of  Parents  &  Teachers 
warns  parents  of  comics  fans.  The  statement  is  to  the 
effect  that  the  Association  of  Comic  Magazines  Publishers 
is  constantly  working  with  parent-teacher  associations  to 
raise  comics  standards. 


BuUding  and  Equipment 


Five  ways  to  8a%^c  steel  in  new  school  buildings 
are  described  in  a  bulletin  published  this  month  by  the 
New  York  State  School  Building  Commission.  The  sug¬ 
gestions:  (1)  a  flat  solid  site  eliminates  need  for  complex 
steel  foundations  (2)  omit  wings  or  other  appendages 
included  on  school  houses  for  esthetic  considerations 
only  (3)  use  a  series  of  short  spans,  rather  than  a  single 
long  one  (4)  use  wood  rather  than  metal  for  door  frames, 
windows,  cabinets  and  furniture  (5)  substitute  gypsum 
lath,  brick  or  tile  lintels,  and  vitreous  clay  tile  for  their 
metal  equivalents. 

Ramps  speed  flow  of  traffic  between  the  first 
and  second  floors  of  a  new  4.0()0-pupil  high  school  in 
Philadelphia. 

Dollar  volume  of  school  building  from  1917- 
18  through  IQ-SO-.S!  has  heen  figured  for  each  school  year 
in  terms  of  the  1951  dollar  by  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Educa¬ 
tion.  According  to  the  statistics,  1924-25  was  the  peak 
year  for  school  construction;  1950-51  next. 


Miscellany 


Among  dangerous  tricks  of  memory  is  an 

unaccounted-for  tendency  in  man  to  forget  reliable  in¬ 
formation,  but  to  retain  propaganda,  according  to  the 
Yale  Psychology  Department.  In  checking  up  on  how 
well  persons  remember  information  put  out  by  acceptably 
reliable  sources,  as  compared  with  how  well  they  remem¬ 
ber  that  put  out  by  sources  recognized  as  propaganda 
founts,  it  found  that  the  longer  the  time  lapse,  the  more 
likely  persons  were  to  recall  only  false  information  (al¬ 
though  not  its  source),  and  to  accept  it  as  truth. 


New  Classroom  Material 


For  Authentic  Information  on  Indians  .  .  .  write 
the  Haskell  Institute,  Lawrence,  Kans.,  for  a  copy  of 
Know  the  Truth  About  Indians,  describing  all  ma¬ 
terials  published  by  the  Indian  Service. 

In  November’s  Social  Education,  Haskell’s  super¬ 
intendent,  Solon  G.  .\yers,  points  out  eight  fallacies 
which  teachers  should  help  destroy.  Untruth  No.  1: 
The  American  Indian  is  a  vanishing  race.  Fact: 
Indian  population  is  increasing  at  almost  twice  the 
rate  of  the  population  as  a  whole. 

New  Filmstrip  on  Polio  ...  is  offered  secondary 
schools  and  colleges  by  the  National  Foundation  for 
Infantile  Paralysis,  120  Broadway,  New  York  5,  N.  Y, 
Facts  Fight  Fears  is  composed  of  40  frames  of  color 
photographs  showing  microscopic  slides  of  nerve 
tissue,  present  methods  of  treatment  for  polio  victims, 
and  recovery  statistics.  The  strip  is  recommended  for 
use  with  Poliomyelitis — A  Source  Book  for  High 
School  Students,  also  available  from  the  foundation. 

Revised  Phonograph  Record  Bibliography  .  .  .  has 
just  been  issued  by  the  Children’s  Reading  Service, 
106  Beekman  St.,  New  York  38.  N,  Y,  The  catalog 
lists  some  1,000  children’s  recordings,  arranged  by 
topic  and  grade  level. 

Fundamentals  of  International  Trade  ...  are  pre¬ 
sented  in  a  new  two-reel  film  released  this  month  by 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films,  Inc,  Inquire  about 
World  Trade  for  Better  Living. 

Six  new  titles,  incidentally,  were  added  to  EB’s 
series  “Great  Men  and  Women  of  the  World.”  The 
new  film  biographies  cover  Eli  Whitney,  Horace 
Mann,  Abraham  Lincoln,  Susan  B.  Anthony,  Booker 
T.  Washington  and  Andrew  Carnegie. 

For  a  Playlet  on  Parliamentary  Procedure  .  .  .  write 
for  a  copy  of  “Parliamentary  Manners.”  Written  for 
an  assembly  performance  at  Roswell  (N.  Mex.)  high 
school,  the  author,  English  Teacher  Marian  Dennis, 
is  making  copies  available  to  other  schools  at  35c. 

Five  Life  Insurance  Charts  ...  for  posting  on  class¬ 
room  bulletin  boards  during  insurance  study  units, 
may  be  obtained  for  15c  each  from  the  Institute  of 
Life  Insurance,  488  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 

Booklet  on  the  Cattle  Industry  ...  is  available  with¬ 
out  charge  to  teachers  from  Swift  &  Co.,  Chicago  9. 
Ill.  Ask  for  The  March  to  Market. 

’’The  Edison  Effect”.  .  .  is  the  second  of  a  series  of 
booklets  describing  principal  inventions  of  Thomas 
Edison.  It  may  be  ordered  from  the  National  Science 
Teachers  Association,  1201  16th  St.,  N.W.,  Washing¬ 
ton  6,  D.C.  Send  50c. 
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